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read with interest the article ‘Does 
Conservation Really matter?” My interest 
in the Old Parliament House gardens was 
instigated in the autumn of 1995 when I was 
invited to a meeting in the rose gardens with 
members of the National Capital Planning 
Authority (now the National Capital Authority) 
and representatives of Concept Design, a firm 
of landscape architects from Sydney. 

Until that invitation I, along with most other 
people, was abysmally unaware that such rose 
gardens existed other than the gardens in 
front of Old Parliament House: the gardens to 
the east and west were the domain of 
members of both houses. At the meeting I was 
informed of plans to refurbish the rose 
gardens as the roses were nearing the end of 
their useful lives with most of the plants being 
over 60 years old. With the recent emphasis 
(1995) on increased tourism in the ACT, the 
existing rose gardens could not be considered 
as a tourist attraction. The proposal was to 
refurbish the gardens with a theme for each 
garden but maintaining the original ground 
layout and installing all-weather paving to 
replace the grass paths. The plan was to 
replace the existing roses, mostly 20th century 
hybrid tea and floribunda roses, with 
representative roses of all classifications from 
species through to late 20th century and 
including some English shrub roses by David 
Austin and Australian bred roses. 

It was my involvement with roses generally 
and my association with Heritage Roses in 
Australia as the then co-president that 
prompted the NCA to seek my co-operation as 
rose advisor to the landscape architects. 

The garden layouts together with 
specifications were all completed towards the 


end of 1995 and the NCPA was ready to go to 
tender when the job stopped due to the 
change of government in the 1996 election 
and an about-face on financial policy. Nothing 
furtherwas heard from anyone and I assumed 
that the refurbishment plans would rot away in 
some musty filing cabinet. 

But early in 2002 we started to read about the 
Old Parliament House Rose Gardens and how 
the public could subscribe towards the roses. 
Colin Hollis, a one-time federal member, 
appeared at one of our Heritage Roses 
meetings to explain what was happening. 
When Winifred Rosser sent me the garden 
layouts, I realized they were those of the 
1995 drawings. 

There were changes - the layouts of the 
Macarthur and Ladies Gardens and of tennis 
courts in the Representatives Garden were 
much as my record except that the names of 
many of the roses were changed. This was the 
same for the Rex Hazelwood Garden and the 
Senate Walk in the Senate Garden, but the 
Robert Broinowski garden, whilst still set 
out to the original plan, now contained 
David Austin roses in place of the original 
species roses. 

Further there are small changes to suit 
alignments, as the edging of the beds 
following grass cutting has caused some 
deviations. The roses are changed to achieve 
a much greater variety with some attempt at 
colour co-ordination. But the greatest change 
is in the improvements to the gardens by the 
introduction of archways and pergolas to 
support climbing roses - thus achieving the 
third dimension in the landscape and creating 
increased interest. Also the squash courts 
built in the time of Billy McMahon and 

continued page 4 
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intruding into the Ladies Garden are now 
demolished, as is the temporary office building 
in the Reps Garden. The tennis courts are being 
refurbished and Alister Clark climbing roses will 
be planted against the netting as in the original 
garden. Pavilions are to be built at the tennis 
courts to facilitate public use and the cricket 
pitch in the Senate Garden is to be reinstated. 

I have visited the gardens a number of times 
since construction commenced and I was 
pleased to see all the garden soil had been 
removed. Work on the foundations for the 
pergolas, arches and water reticulation system 
was in progress at my last visit in late March this 
year and I also noted that the garden paths were 
about completed. I recommended that the old 
roses should not be replanted in the refurbished 
gardens as they had been neglected for many 
years and that it would be better to replace 
them with new plants of the same name where 
applicable-for example around the tennis 
courts. Many of these plants had huge gnarled 
stems that supported a small amount of twiggy 
foliage together with a few flowers and could 
not be relocated anyway. The significant 
planting of ‘Mme Edouard Herriot’in the 
Macarthur Garden has to be replaced with new 
plants as the old existing roses were in very 
poor state. 

The ACT, Riverina and Monaro Branch is 
probably unaware of the problems of 
refurbishing rose gardens following a lengthy 



existence and with the amount of activity in the 
Old Parliament House Gardens is fearful that the 
original structure of the gardens is in the 
process of destruction. I can assure them that 
this is not the case and that they will in all 
probability be surprised, when the gardens 
open around the end of 2004, by the quality of 
the design and layout. The original plan was to 
remove many of the old original roses and plant 
new ones and also to add the arches and 
pergolas and put down hard paving. This would 
in fact have been a disaster and in any case 
most of the old roses would not have lasted 
many more years. 

It would appear from some of the comments in 
the article by Max Bourke that it is the desire of 
AGHS to preserve all old gardens at any cost in 
their original form-for the Society to become a 
preservation society and not a conservation 
society as many would like it to be. It would be 
ridiculous for the Old Parliament House Rose 
Gardens to remain as originally planted with an 
ad hoc collection of roses, beautiful as some of 
them were, but of no particular aesthetic appeal 
to visitors and tourists. All gardens must 
progress as plants die and must be replaced, 
and this together with garden fashions must 
dictate change. Far from the Old Parliament 
House Rose Gardens ‘melting away with the 
best intentions’, they are destined to become a 
significant planting of roses. 

Peter Cox and his wife Kate are members of the 
Southern Highlands Branch of AGHS. For 
twenty years they grew roses commercially at 
Thirlmere in NSW. While they grew a few 
modern hybrid teas, floribundas and 
miniatures, most of the rose stock grown on the 
nursery varied from species, the gallica and alba 
groups, chinas and teas, up to the modern 
Australian and David Austin roses. 
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O ne of the pleasures of the forthcoming 
National Conference in October will be a 
visit to the Lewers Gallery Garden. 

When our mother, Margo Lewers, died in 1978 
the garden she had created with help from her 
husband Gerald was recognized as one of her 
major accomplishments. 

It was seen as a living abstraction of sights, 
smells, sounds and surfaces. Superficially 
undisciplined, on careful inspection it revealed 
an internal order requiring constant attention to 
survive the fierce summers and frosty winters. 
The garden had been Margo’s daytime artwork 
while her paintings and artwork in other media 
occupied the nights. 

The obituary written by Sandra McGrath 
testified to its extraordinary qualities: 

‘... anyone who saw her garden marvelled ... 

It looked wild but if you inspected it closely you 
could see that even ground-covers under the 
trees were planted according to texture...’ 

After Margo’s death the ongoing care of the 
garden became our immediate concern. We 
knew it could never remain exactly as it was in 
our parents’ lifetime but we hoped to preserve 
its spirit and the essential elements that made it 
unique. We were fortunate in having the 
assistance of three generous and 
knowledgeable people: Petite Daltimore, 

Brenda Niccol and Bruce Niccol who became 
involved with the garden before and after the 
establishment of the Lewers Bequest and the 
Penrith Regional Gallery. They remained 
dedicated to its maintenance for more than 20 
years. We were fortunate too in having the 
guidance of landscaper Michael Lehany who set 
out the parameters for its care. 

When our family first bought the property at 
Emu Plains in 1941 there were only two trees on 


a 10-acre site. The old farm house built around 
the beginning of the 20th century was initially 
used as weekday bachelor accommodation. At 
that time Gerald Lewers was manager of the 
Farley and Lewers quarry at nearby Castlereagh 
and the land at the rear of the house 
(subsequently sold) was leased to market 
gardeners. Duringthis period the house was 
also used for occasional family holidays, 
gathering of artists and other friends. 

We remember large family picnics, a summer art 
school with Desiderius Orban as tutor, boat trips 
up the river to Lapstone Gorge and exuberant 
all-night parties. 
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Margo planted pencil pines near the front gate 
and at one time a field of blue lupins grew 
between the house and the road. An orchard 
was established with citrus trees, peaches and 
plums and later a walnut tree was planted next 
to the front drive with the best walnuts in the 
world. At various times our father grew 
pumpkins, gourds and peanuts. But it was not 
until 1952, when Margo moved from Sydney to 
live permanently at Emu Plains that the garden 
became her passion. 

She wanted to create a total environment 
integrating indoor living areas with outdoor 
gardens and courtyards so that they flowed 
together as one continuous space. On a more 
practical level she wanted to create more shade 
and shelter, particularly from the dusty, hot, 
westerly winds that blew across the plains. 


The new garden was designed around the few 
trees and shrubs that had, by that time, grown to 
a reasonable size, and artworks were introduced 
to create focal points throughout. The artworks 
-Gerald’s sculptures - provided the nucleus of 
distinctive areas, each designed to complement 
the works. Plants were especially chosen for 
their colour, texture and form. For example, to 
establish a succulent garden with a mature 
jacaranda as its centre-piece, unusual cacti 
were selected and placed between bush rocks. 


Euphorbia soon snaked up the trunk of the 
jacaranda, dropping long tendrils in a controlled 
tangle. At the front of the house, a flowering 
plum and a wild, old-fashioned rose became 
the framework for a cottage garden filled 
with annuals. 

Margo and Gerald spent months moving river 
boulders to create new contours, sunken ponds, 
raised beds and sites for sculpture. Copper 
fountains, down pipes and birdbaths were 
introduced, while the variety of colour and 
texture and placement of trees and plants 
created the impression of tamed profusion. 
Paths connected one area with another; tightly 
planted narrow spaces opened out into larger 
areas. A willow, shaped by severe pruning, 
framed a view into the living room courtyard 
drawing the eye towards a new vista. The 
garden won several awards including the Herald 
Gardening Competition (twice) and the 
Homestead Gardening Competition. 


As teenagers we were reluctantly drawn into 
implementing Margo’s vision. We regarded the 
garden as our parents’ creation and their 
domain. We appreciated the results but 
resented the pressure put on us and our friends 
to become workers. One overnight visitor 
remarked that he fully expected to be woken by 
Margo at 6am with the lawn mower moving 
across the carpet towards his bed. Mirabel 
Fitzgerald has written of her experiences living 
and working with her partner at Emu Plains 
some years after Gerald’s death. 

‘We arrived at our garden studio to find a large 
vase of pale pink magnolia blossoms 
illuminating a sparse and simple living space. 

We soon realised that we were there not only to 
work on the sculpture but as companions and 
assistants to Margo in her working and domestic 
life. This entailed gardening, mulching, weeding 
and hunting down slugs and snails (often by 
torchlight in the middle of the night) 

Margo persuaded Darani to design and make an 
art piece especially for the garden in front of 
Archer House. Her sculptural copper down pipe 
complemented the rather austere lines of the 
modernist house designed by Syd Archer. It still 
functions and the succulents planted by Margo 
to create a back drop continue to serve well, 
even though old age and borer have taken their 
toll in this area, and elsewhere in the garden. 

The vertical form of the down pipe contrasts 
with the adjacent flat rocks nestling between 
liriope and crown of thorns. On these rocks 
Aboriginal carvings are inscribed. Rescued by 
our father from destruction in a road widening at 
Brookvale, these carvings were initially 
unwanted by the Australian museum and were 
probably the only Aboriginal rock carvings 
located in a private garden in the late 1950s. 

With the passage of time, the artworks and their 
conservation have become a pressing issue. 
They help to make the garden unique and are 
the basis of its National Trust listing. 

Our decision to give the garden, buildings and 
art collection to the Penrith Council for the 
enjoyment of the public was made partly in 
response to Margo’s wishes but also because 
we rejected the idea of selling and could not 
imagine taking on the responsibility of long- 
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term maintenance. The establishment of the 
Lewers Bequest and the Penrith Regional 
Gallery in 1981 has allowed the garden to 
continue attracting visitors-touring groups, 
speakers, and others with a special interest in 
gardens. In addition the gardens still provide an 
environment that helps to tell the story of 
our parents - their lives, their interests and 
their creativity. 

The Gallery has recently been incorporated and 
is moving into a new phase. Storage and new 
workshops, behind a small succulent garden 
especially designed for low maintenance, were 
officially opened in 2002. We prepared the 
drawings, helped the landscape contractor 
select bush rocks and cacti and supervised the 
installation. We hope to reinforce the important 
relationship between the gardens and the road, 
to continue the concept of planted courtyards 
between buildings. The removal of most plants 
from this new garden (stolen soon after they 
were put in) was a great loss, akin to the decline 
and loss of several large, old trees. With the 
passage of time, the artworks and their 
conservation have become another pressing 
issue-their deterioration could greatly diminish 


the value of the Gallery. They help to make the 
garden unique and contributed to its National 
Trust listing. 

As members of the Gardening Sub-Committee 
with an intimate knowledge of the garden we 
have helped to preserve the intangible qualities 
that could so easily disappear. The Gardening 
Committee, set up in response to early 
conservation guidelines, has played a pivotal 
role in ensuring that ‘the landscape setting is 
maintained in a manner consistent with the 
philosophy of the Lewers.’ The origins of the 
site, first as a farm and later as a domestic 
environment created by two artists are soon to 
be documented in a Conservation and 
Management Plan for the garden and guidelines 
for its ongoing maintenance will be developed. 
These will become important resources in its 
management but the challenge of providing 
appropriate care and preservation will 
always remain. 

Tanya Crothers and Darani Lewers are the 
daughters of Gerald and Margo Lewers. 

They maintain an active interest in the 
Gallery and its garden. 



Photos Courtesy: 
Dimity Mullane 
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THE GREAT HEDGE OF INDIA 

- RAY MOXHAM 
Constable Robinson, London, 2002 
ISBN 1-84119-467-0 
RRP $24.95 

Reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

The sight of the great olive and Natal Plum 
(Carissa sp.) hedge along Portrush Road, 
outside Loreto College (once The Acacias) at 
Marryatville in Adelaide, being torn down to 
make way for road improvements put me in a 
melancholy state of mind until I was 
distracted by noticing this unusual title 
somewhere. 

On the margins of garden history the subject 
is, none-the-less, quite fascinating; a few 
marks on an ancient map, a few words in an 
India Office Archive and the author is on a 
hunt to uncover the story behind the clues. 
What he found was a sorry tale of repression, 
bribery, thuggery, smuggling and violence - 
all over common household salt. He also 


uncovered the remarkable history of The 
Great Hedge of India, a customs barrier of 
spiny acacia and thorny Natal Plum around 
14ft high that traversed 2,400 miles of the 
sub-continent, guarded by 12,000 men to 
prevent salt being smuggled into those 
provinces controlled by the Honourable East 
India Company where its agents had an 
extremely lucrative monopoly on the 
production, transport and sale of salt. (For 
comparison the distance is roughly the same 
as that between London and Constantinople.) 

A master story-teller Moxham combines 
history, detective work, travel writing and 
social commentary in a truly astonishing 
revelation of an object unique to Queen 
Victoria’s Empire - a monster hedge so little 
regarded in its own time that it has been 
almost completely forgotten. How fortunate 
that the memory of it has been revived in a 
book that makes engaging reading, 
especially for those who enjoy books with 
green associations! 



HAROLD DESBROWE-ANNEAR 
A LIFE IN ARCHITECTURE 

-HARRIETEDQUIST 
The Miegunyah Press 
ISB 0-522-85052-9 
RRP $69.95 

Reviewed by Nina Crone 

As befits the subject this book is superbly 
designed and presented. Harriet Edquist 
deftly weaves solid research into a most 
readable account of a highly individualistic 
life. The outcome is a delightful picture of 
Melbourne in the first decades of the 20th 
century. Garden history enthusiasts will be 
particularly interested in Desbrowe-Annear’s 
contribution to domestic architecture, urban 
planning and garden design at the time when 
local debate was raging between the 
formalist Walter Butler, and the naturalist 
Charles Bogue Luffman and overseas Edward 
Lutyens and Gertrude Jekyll were forging their 
symbiotic partnership. 


Desbrowe-Annear’s first garden (for 
Ballangeich in 1911) with its plantation of 
eucalypts linking the formal garden to the 
natural landscape was, Edquist reminds us, 
‘one of the early examples of the bush garden 
movement in twentieth century Melbourne.’ 
The discussion of Arts and Crafts gardens in 
Melbourne-Warrawee, Rosecourt, 
lllabarook, Broceliande, Westerfield, the 
Kiddle and the Fairbairn gardens in South 
Yarra, and Crantana - emphasises how little 
garden heritage of this period still remains. 

In his life-time Desbrowe-Annear tended to 
be overshadowed in the public mind by 
Walter Burley Griffin. Harriet Edquist’s 
elegant and timely work is a well-deserved 
tribute to a significant contributor to 
Australian, particularly Melbourne, life. With 
accounts of Desbrowe-Annear’s art 
collection, library, friendships, and life in 
South Yarra the book will appeal to the 
general reader as welt as the specialist 
scholar. An excellent choice as a presentation 
gift and a valuable addition to any library. 
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Pergola to the north of the 
sunken garden. The wisteria 
was planted by Principal 
Jessup and his wife 
(1926-41). To the right are 
the remains of a raised 
garden also from this 
period. (L Andrews 2001) 


The Native Grassland. 
(L Andrews 2001) 


Sequoia sempervirens 
c.1900. Note the jacaranda 
(still present) and the 
bunya pine, removed some 
years ago. 


Fawkner, had conducted horticultural 
experiments since 1850 on ten acres set aside in 
the Melbourne Botanic Gardens (Cannon 1991). 
However, in order to carry out the dual aims of 
‘introducing new plants, trees and seeds of alt 
kinds hitherto unknown into the colonies’ and 
‘promoting Botanical and Horticultural Science’, 
the HSV applied for its own grant of land. In 
i860, with support from the neighbouring 
municipal councils and a number of influential 
citizens, the HSV chose a ‘particular portion’ of 
the Survey Paddock in Richmond. 


INTRODUCTION 


Burnley Gardens, located in the suburb of 
Richmond in Melbourne, date back to 1861. 
From the beginning, Burnley has been involved 
in horticultural research and education, with 
the grounds first used to trial fruit varieties for 
introduction into Victoria. Australia’s first (and 
for many decades only) school of horticulture 
was founded on this site and continues as part 
of the University of Melbourne. These mature 
ornamental gardens of outstanding landscape 
quality have been created over the course of 
one hundred and forty years and have been 
open to the public from the beginning. Recently 
Burnley Gardens have been placed on the 
Victorian Heritage Register as a site of state 
and potentially national significance. 


This site of twenty five acres on a large bend 
of the Yarra River contained both high ground 
and a large area of floodplain over basalt 
bedrock. The selection, with its steep river 
banks, was dotted with waterholes and 
supported a woodland of river red gums, four 


A decision is made to establish of which remain within the Burnley Gardens 


experimental gardens boundaries today. 

Burnley Gardens were established in 1861 as the In late i860 the government granted the land to 

horticultural and experimental gardens of the the HSV on the condition that an agreed 

Horticultural Society ofVictoria (HSV). The proportion of the proposed gardens remain 

society, dating back to 1848 and John Pascoe open to the public. 













Sequoia sempervirens 
c.1890. Note the 
surrounding camellias at its 
base, the Cedrus deodara 
(deodar cedar) to its left and 
the curved path in front. The 
broad expanse of path on 
the far bottom left is the 
original carriage drive inside 
the entrance gates. 


Part of the semi-circular 
path system from Lynch’s 
plan C.1890S. Note the 
predominant conifer 
plantings. 


Alfred Lynch’s prize-winning 
design for Burnley Gardens, 
1861. Because much of the 
land to the east (RHS on the 
plan) was flood-prone, a 
large part of the design was 
not implemented. 


Early layout of the Gardens 

The HSV wasted no time and supported by 
similar societies in Europe, America and India it 
advertised a national competition for a design 
for the experimental gardens early in 1861. An 
ornate, symmetrical design by Prahran 
landscape gardener Alfred Lynch was chosen 
unanimously as the winner thus earning the 
£15 first prize. 

Until recently, it was thought that this design 
had never been implemented, but a previously 
overlooked note on a scrap of paper in archives 
held at Burnley Gardens eventually led to an 
exciting discovery. A full explanation of events 
leading up to the establishment of the Gardens 
and a detailed description, sometimes week by 
week, of the initial construction and planting of 
the site, were found in the Victorian Farmers’ 
Journal and Gardeners’Chronicle, including 



To those who have not seen the grounds we would recommend an early visit; even 
in their present style they are interesting and the style of the design, though now 
much in vogue in Great Britain is, we believe, unique in this country.' 


the following eye-witness account published on 
26 October 1861: 

The road towards the gardens first crosses 
the Suburban Railway [still in Burnley Park] 
and after winding gracefully through the 
trees, few or none of which will be removed, 
the intended entrance is reached. Here we 
are met by a circular bed 50’ in diameter, 
flanked by 2 beds of irregular form; a 
fine Taxodium sempervirens [Sequoia 
sempervirens or coast redwood, still 
present] 10 feet high, presented by Mr Rule, 
forms a beautiful centre object, which will, 
at some future period, perhaps occupy the 
whole area of the bed. Leaving the terrace 
grounds on which these beds are formed, 
a flight of steps will lead to the next terrace, 
on which the exhibition building is intended 
to stand, and on a further descent by similar 
means a third terrace is reached; but a fourth 
descent is required to gain the most 
ornamental piece of geometrical work in the 
garden, which when finished will be one of 
its most attractive features. The slopes from 
terrace to terrace are all planted with 
chamomile, the dark green of which will 
admirably set off the beds with their ribbon 
style of decoration in front. The more 
ornamental part of the grounds will be the 
6 acres met with on entering, the remainder 
being chiefly designed with a view to utility, 
in testing the capabilities of new fruits and 
trees, and proving their adaptability to this 
colony. The design was the work of Mr Alfred 
Lynch, and is being carried out under his 
superintendence. On the right and left of the 
entrance it is intended to place the curator’s 
house and the library for the use of 
members. Fine specimens of Araucaria, 
Cryptomeria and rare Coniferae are dotted 
about with a view to future effect, and the 
beds as fast as finished have been filled... 

Lynch’s design reflected a condition of the land 
grant stipulating that a substantial area of the 
grounds was to remain open and accessible to 
the public. Thus the grounds were divided into 
two sections: the ornamental section on the 
high ground open to the public and the fruit trial 
area, or proving ground, on lower land, reserved 
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for members of the HSV. Although the official 
opening of the Gardens would be delayed by a 
full year due to late planting, the ornamental 
part of the Gardens was open to the public daily 
from January 1862. 

Official opening of the Gardens 

By the official opening on 1 January 1863 the 
Gardens had been planted out with a selection 
of ornamental trees (mainly conifers). These 
were provided by Ferdinand von Mueller (a long 
serving member of the HSV) and by prominent 
nurserymen. Specimens such as Cedrus 
deodara (deodar cedar), Erythrina caffra (coral 
tree) Ficus obliqua (small-leafed fig) and 
Chamaecyparis funebris (mourning cypress) 
were planted on the high ground in the ‘2 beds 
of irregular form’ either side of the Sequoia 
sempervirens (coast redwood). 

Early expeditions beyond the urban centres 
yielded important new plants, and many native 
trees were being described and brought into 
cultivation for the first time. Agathis robusta 
(Queensland kauri), - described in 1859 - and 
Eucalyptus cladocalyx (sugar gum) - described 
in 1853 - are two such Australian plants 
featuring in the Gardens from the 1860s and still 
present today. 

Flooding a problem 

The orchard, or ‘proving ground’ on the lower 
easterly ground was planted with fruit trees, 
many of which had been obtained from England 
by the HSV. 

By the end of 1863 the Gardens contained 1400 
different varieties of fruit. Shortly after this 
count was taken, however, a flood swept away 
the lower section of the Gardens, destroying 




much of Lynch’s lower terracing and the orchard 
trees growing there. The upper terrace, site of 
the Sequoia sempervirens, was untouched and 
the orchard’s central axis and possibly some 
rock work remain to this day. 


Melbourne Metropolitan 
Board of Works plan of 
Burnley Gardens c.1896 
showing the pavilion, 
Lynch’s layout and the 1884 
eastern orchard extension. 
(Public Records Office). 


Despite this early setback, the HSV was 
undeterred. Over the next thirty years the HSV 
undertook programs in the Gardens including 
the acclimatisation of fruit trees to conditions in 
Victoria, the development of new varieties and 
the improvement of breeding stock. The 
experimental gardens were extended twice over 
the next twenty years, in 1865 and 1884, 
resulting in the HSV gaining high ground to the 
north and west and returning some of the 
original easterly flood-prone land to Richmond 
Park (previously known as the Survey Paddock). 
This extension of the orchards allowed trials 
with an increasing number and variety of fruits 
and from around 1874 vegetables were also 
tested. Following overseas success of its fruit in 
various international exhibitions, in 1873 the 
HSV claimed, quite possibly correctly, to have 
the most comprehensive range of fruit varieties 
outside Europe. 


The entrance to the original 
1862 orchard c. 1890s. 



Working in the eastern 
orchards c. 1918. Note the 
distinctive skyline of the 
ornamental section of the 
Gardens, little changed 
today. 
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Entrance to Burnley 
Gardens (c.1890) from the 
carriage drive,. The 
Curator’s Cottage, on the 
left, was demolished in 1897 
and the new Principal’s 
House built in its place. The 
Sequoia sempervirens can 
be seen at the right rear. 


The road in front of the 
present-day Library (on the 
left) leading to the Milking 
Shed, seen on the right 
c.1960. This was originally 
set aside for an extension of 
Swan Street. When Swan 
Street was rerouted to the 
north in 1882 the road 
reserve became part of the 
Gardens. 



Crime prevention 

Although the orchards in the Gardens were 
fenced and not open to the general public, they 
presented an irresistible cornucopia to many 
Melbourne residents. In 1877 nearly all of the 
stone fruits were stolen, causing the curator to 
recommend the construction of a ‘watch-box’ 
during the fruit season, from which he or an 
assistant could keep some control over this part 
of the Gardens (T Kneen 1948). In 1886, an 
immense African boxthorn hedge was planted 
around the entire perimeter of the eastern 
orchard and its new extension to deter theft. 
Even this thorny obstacle did not always deter 
determined thieves, who were known to back 
trucks up to the hedge and, by placing some 
form of protective platform on top ofthe hedge, 
remove copious quantities of fruits and 
vegetables. 

By 1884, the Gardens had reached maximum 
size, with boundaries that would remain 
virtually unchanged for one hundred and ten 
years. By 1888 the ornamental gardens were 
surrounded by orchards in which 2235 varieties 
of fruit and vines were cultivated. 

The lower (eastern) orchards were surrounded 
by a paling fence and the boxthorn hedge, 
enclosing fruit trees (dwarf and full size), 
vegetables, vines and bramble fruits. Entry to 
these orchards was through a vine-covered arch 
from the ornamental section. This afforded 
access along the geometric path layout 
constructed by Lynch and still evident today. 

‘A pleasant resort’ 

The original ornamental section ofthe Gardens, 
with the early Curator’s Cottage, remained 
fenced with white painted pickets and a set of 



double gates delineating the 1861 boundary. 
However, with various land acquisitions, the 
ornamental section had been extended towards 
the west and featured beds filled with a variety 
of trees including the still extant Ficus 
macrophylla (Moreton Bay fig), Cupressus 
torulosa (Bhutan cypress), Quercussuber 
(cork oak), Araucaria cunninghamii (hoop pine) 
and Phytolacca dioica. 

This new section also contained a pavilion in 
which the HSV could hold its annual 
horticultural shows. Constructed of stone- 
coloured weatherboards and featuring two large 
arched entrances, its surrounds were planted 
with lawns and shrubberies. Further to the west 
and north ofthe pavilion was another extensive 
orchard, in use until the 1930s. 

Around 1882, the Gardens also officially 
acquired a slice of land containing an early 
unformed pedestrian extension of Swan Street 
which had been edged with a row of elms by the 
HSV in 1865. Two of these elms (the most 
westerly specimens) can still be seen today. 
During this time an ongoing program of 
ornamental tree planting, often with the trees 
planted in pairs, as was routinely the practice 
in the orchards, had been carried out so that 
the ornamental section ofthe Gardens was 
‘a pleasant resort’ for visitors. 

The gravelled carriage drive of 1861, lined with 
eucalypts and Pinus radiata (Monterey pine), 
which wound from Bridge Road through 
Richmond Park to the Gardens, was re-aligned 
and a new entrance made into the Gardens in 
1884. The location of this entrance, in use up 
until the early 1920s, can still be made out. It is 
marked by a single Pinus radiata and remnants 
of a cypress hedge on the corner of Madden 
Grove and Swan Street near the railway crossing. 
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In 1885, the HSV was granted a Royal Charter by 
Queen Victoria, and was henceforth known as 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Victoria (RHSV). 

The government takes over 

The work of the experimental gardens continued 
to incur heavy expenses and with the onset of 
the severe economic depression in 1890, the 
RHSV, unable to repay its building loan, was 
forced to declare bankruptcy. In 1891 the 
Victorian Government took control of the 
experimental gardens at Burnley, discharging 
the RHSV debts and placing the Gardens under 
the auspices of the Department of Agriculture. 
That year the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Victoria’s former experimental gardens became 
the site of the first school of horticulture in 
Australia. 

Known as the Royal Horticultural School, 
Burnley-Department of Agriculture, Victoria the 
school was officially opened in May 1891 with an 
initial enrolment of fourteen male students. 
George Neilson, the curator of the Gardens for 
the previous nineteen years, was appointed 
senior officer in charge of the school. The 
pavilion was used for classrooms and storage 
and the Gardens for practical work. 

The school soon began to focus on agriculture. 
In 1891 the Gardens became home to a herd of 
cows, and slowly the site began to take on the 
appearance of a small farm. 

Charles Bogue Luffman-first principal 

After the death of George Neilson in 1897, the 
Government appointed Charles Bogue Luffman 
as the school’s first principal. A new house was 
built for him and his wife on the site of the old 
Curator’s Cottage and material from the 


cottage’s demolition was re-used in the 
construction of a stock-keeper’s residence in the 
far north-west corner of the Gardens. 

Luffman, an English landscape designer with an 
impressive background in the fruit industry, is 
credited with designing the ‘old’ ornamental 
garden as it remains today, using his substantial 
new residence as the focal point. The fence 
(c.1862) which encircled the original western 
boundary of the Gardens was removed, allowing 
the 1861 and 1870s sections of the ornamental 
gardens to be treated as a whole. 

Luffman considered that the natural, informal 
garden style suited Australia and so re-formed 
many of Lynch’s 1862 geometric lines, creating 
informal sweeping paths and wide curved 
borders full of shrubs and flowering trees such 
as Japanese crab apples, cherries and maples. 
Within these shrubberies he formed narrow 
winding paths and small open spaces with 
informal ‘wild’ flowers, in the style of English 
landscape designer and noted plantsman 
William Robinson (Watts 1981). Believing that 
shady cool areas were vital in the hot Australian 
climate he constructed ornamental ponds in the 
centre of the Gardens, adjacent to the carriage 
drive which led, not to the old Curator’s Cottage, 
but to his new house built in its place. Paths 
were sunk until they were invisible when looking 
across from one area to another (Mordaunt 1937). 

These devices, Luffman believed, helped the 
ornamental gardens at Burnley ‘come nearest to 
the finest expressions of nature’ (Winzenried 
1991). Many ofthe remainingoriginaldeciduous 
trees and shrubs in the Gardens, such as Salix 
fragilis (crack willow), Prunusserrulata 
(flowering cherry), Prunuspersica (flowering 
peach), Ulmusparvifolia (Chinese elm), 
Sparmannia africana ‘Flore Pleno’ (double 



Looking across Luffman’s 
Lily Ponds towards the 
Pavilion c.1915. 


Luffman’s Lily Ponds 
c.1900. Note the Sequoia 
sempervirens in the centre 
background. 
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Looking south east along 
Luffman’s Lily Ponds 
c.i9i6.The ponds were 
constructed along the 
original 1862 carriage drive 
leading to the Gardens' 
entrance gates. The 
deciduous tree in the left 
foreground is the crack 
willow (Salix fragilis ), 
thought to have been 
planted by Luffman. 




Women students tending 
the orchard border in 1900. 
The arched entrance is 
visible on the left. 
(Principal’s Annual Report 
1899 held at the State 
Library). 


The Milking Shed c.1920. 
Note the silo on the left and 
the fencing for the Bull 
Paddock on the right. 


The MilkingShed today- 
now a bookshop, offices 
and home of the Burnley 
Gardens archives. It was 


flowered sparmannia) and Corynocarpus 
laevigatus (New Zealand laurel) are thought to 
date back to Luffman’s time. 

Education for women 

Luffman was also responsible for the formal 
inclusion of women in the student intake at 
Burnley. Although ‘ladies’ were invited to the 
free lectures offered by the school from its 
inception in 1891, formal training was offered 
only to men. When Luffman became principal in 
1897, he particularly encouraged the admission 
of women to the school and initiated the radical 
move to allow their full time enrolment, which 
was achieved in 1903. This represented a 
significant new opportunity for Australian 
women workers of all classes and at the school 
at Burnley demand exceeded places and many 
were turned away. By 1914, Burnley Gardens 
was well known for its provision of full time 
tertiary training for women and until the 1970s 
women outnumbered men in the school. 

This radical inclusive policy proved highly 
significant, as the decision to admit women to 
Burnley laid the foundation forthe careers of a 
number of female students who later had a 
profound impact on the development of garden 
design in Australia. These included Olive 



Holttum (Mellor) (1891-1978), Emily Gibson 
(1887-1974), Edna Walling (1896-1973), Mervyn 
Davis (1916-1985), Margaret Hendry (1930-2001) 
and Grace Fraser (1921- ). 

Horticulture to agriculture 

During Luffman’s time as principal of the school, 
however, the Gardens had begun to reflect a 
shift in focus from horticulture to agriculture, 
and the school became known as Burnley 
School of Horticulture and Small Farming 
from c. 1903. 

By 1910, the ornamental gardens featured 
extensive flower gardens, lawns and a ‘native 
border’ filled with Australian shrubs and trees. 
The two orchards (east and west) comprised 
fourteen acres of fruit trees and vegetables; the 
fully-bearing collection of fruit trees, with more 
than 600 varieties of apples and 300 of pears, 
was reportedly unrivalled anywhere in Victoria. 
Scions for grafting continued to be available to 
the public as they had been for decades and 
fruit and vegetable growers from all over the 
State came for advice and to learn from the 
methods used at Burnley. 

Continuous experiments relating to fungal 
diseases were carried out on cereals, potatoes 
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and other root crops. Grain fields to the south of 
Swan Street were used in experiments that 
complemented William Farrer’s vital work on 
rust-resistant wheat strains in the late 1890s. 
Hay and fodder crops for domestic animals were 
also grown in this area. The grounds also 
contained poultry runs, plant nursery, stables, 
cow sheds, dairy, barns, and later a silo. 

A dairy herd grazed in the ‘lagoon’ paddock and 
paddocks at the western end of the gardens, 
near the stock-keeper’s residence built around 
1902. A bull was penned in the paddock next to 
the milking shed. The lagoon paddock, although 
now filled and levelled, still exists as grassed 
open space adjacent to Yarra Boulevard. The 
bull paddock (used for a time as a staff car park) 
and milking shed (now the Centenary Centre 
housing a bookshop and offices) also remain 
today. 

In 1917, the site’s name was changed to the 
School of Primary Agriculture and Horticulture. 

In the early 1920s the Department of Agriculture 
began to relocate a number of its divisions to 
the Burnley site. Additional rooms were created 
by erecting extra partitions in the Pavilion, 
nicknamed ‘the Elephant House’. By this time, a 
summerhouse, still extant today, had been built 
overlooking Luffman’s ornamental ponds, and 
the continued program of planting deciduous 
and evergreen trees resulted in a maturing and 
attractive garden. 

With the arrival of the electric tram service along 
Swan Street in 1916, a new entrance to the 
grounds was created around 1922. This entrance 
from Swan Street was formalized in the 1930s 
after construction of a new Plant Research 
Laboratory, also still standing today. 

Burnley rocks, more floods 

After Luffman’s design changes in the early 
years of the twentieth century the ornamental 
section of the Gardens changed very little during 
this period. This was remarkable, as all sections 
of the Gardens were constantly used for 
practical instruction by the students, who also 
undertook much of the Gardens’ maintenance. 
Where major change did occur, usually in 
response to new building programs over the 
century, it always reflected and enhanced the 
style intention of the Luffman landscape. 



One of the few additions to the Gardens in the 
1930s was a rock garden built behind the bull 
paddock by Hilda Kirkhope, a landscape 
designer and lecturer at Burnley from 1932 to 
1938. The informal landscape style she had 
learnt as a student at Burnley ensured that this 
structure complemented the existing character 
of the Gardens. This rock garden has recently 
been restored, and as late as 2002 still retained 
the original plantings of Magnolia stellata (star 
magnolia), Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Aurea’ 
(golden Lawson’s cypress), Prunusx subhirtella 
‘Pendula Rosea’ (rosebud cherry), and Camellia 
sasanqua. 

In December 1934, a severe flood washed away 
hundreds of tonnes of soil and almost the entire 
original eastern orchard leaving only a handful 
of trees. These are the Morns nigra (black 
mulberry) dating back to the 1870s, and two 
rows of Pyrus spp. (pears) still in the orchard 
(now known as the Field Station) today. 
Replacement fruit trees were supplied to 
Burnley’s orchard over the next few years, free of 
charge, by Nobelius Nursery in the Dandenongs. 

In 1936 it was reported that ‘24,000 cubic yards 
of gravel, sand and silt, mostly deposited by the 
big flood of 1934 had been dredged at the Como 
Park section of the river’ (Henley 1982). Much of 
this probably came from Burnley Gardens. 


Post war-mowing and milking 

After World War II the Government funded 
construction of a new building in Burnley 
Gardens to replace the old Pavilion and house 
administration, classrooms and the library. 
Building commenced late in 1943 and was the 
first major public project undertaken by the 
Public Works Department since the end of the 
war (Winzenried 1991). 


The entrance to the Gardens 
from Swan Street c. 1937. 
The building is the Plant 
Research Laboratory. 
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The Principal’s Residence 
c.1919. Note the line of 
Cupressus sempervirens 
(Italian cypress) at the top 
left and the Cordyline 
australis at top right. 


Calf in front of the Bull 
Paddock c. 1926. 



A description of the Gardens at this time (1946) 
is provided by Dorothy Kneen, wife of the newly 
appointed principal (D Kneen 1991): 

There were two large gates at the Swan St 
entrance with the name of the school 
emblazoned across the top. These were 
locked at 5.50 p.m. each day. From them a 
gravel drive meandered along past the very 
small Plant Research Laboratory, past the 
cow paddocks and the new building site with 
the old building still intact, along between 
the lily ponds and the long border to our 
house, which was the central and focal point 
of the gardens...The house was a charming 
pseudo-Tudor cottage with half-timbered 
walls and a slate roof. It was painted dark 
green with cream stucco work...When we 
first went to Burnley there were still 
remnants of the old avenue of Pinus radiata 
which had originally led to the Gardens from 
the Swan St railway gates [at the corner of 
Madden Grove]...Because we had cows we 
had to have a dairy and a milking shed which 
is still standing. It was a six stand shed and 
all the milking was done by hand...At the 
point where the present road goes down to 
the Boulevard [near the current Centenary 
Centre] there was a large silo, which was 
used to store fodder for the cows and 
horses. When we went to Burnley there were 
three draught horses...used for ploughing in 
the vegetable garden and orchard and for 
pulling the dray... 

The lawns in the Gardens were handmown by 
the students for many years and each weekend 
were left in perfect condition for the public 
visiting (D Kneen 1991). In 1936, principal of the 


school Alec Jessep requested that a motor 
mower be purchased for the school because of 
the increase in land area now that there were 
more divisions ofthe Department of Agriculture 
in the Gardens. He also pointed out that motor 
mowers were now commonly used and students 
should be trained to use them. This request was 
denied and it was not until 1940 that the first 
motor mower was finally provided for the vast 
expanses of lawn in the Gardens. 

Emily Gibson makes her mark 

The new administration building, designed by 
Percy Everett ofthe Public Works Department, 
was completed in 1949, and the 1884 pavilion 
finally demolished. Remnants of its foundations 
are reportedly still in situ, overlaid with lawn. 

The new building prompted the redesign ofthe 
adjoining beds and lawn areas and new 
landscaping around the building itself was 
needed to integrate it with the Luffman gardens. 

Emily Gibson, past student at Burnley and 
landscape designer, undertook this task, with 
assistance from principal Tom Kneen. A 
Magnolia grandiflora (evergreen magnolia), still 
thriving today, was espaliered against the new 
building to soften its lines and a Melaleuca 
styphelioides (swamp paperbark, still extant) 
was planted in the front lawn around 1950. 

Gibson also laid out two kidney shaped beds, 
constructing a hollow between them to suggest 
many years of wear. These can still be seen 
today, complete with many of their original 
plantings. The teardrop lawn, also extant, was 
retained to the north ofthe building. Also 
around this time, a new stone retaining wall, still 
evident today, was built along the Swan Street 
boundary ofthe Gardens. 
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No more cows 

With the rise in amenity horticulture duringthe 
1950s and 60s, Burnley Gardens ceased to 
function as a centre forsmalt farming, and 
returned to its original horticultural focus. 

The school was renamed Burnley College of 
Horticulture in 1958. 

By the end of 1966, the Gardens site was divided 
into two main areas - research services, carried 
out by the various branches of the Department 
of Agriculture - and horticultural education, 
undertaken in the classrooms and open-air 
laboratory of the Gardens. In 1959 the dairy 
herds were finally dispersed and the chicken 
runs and coops reduced before final removal 
c.1982. 

Over these two decades, the building program 
included a new plant nursery complex for 
substantial research into plant biology and 
propagation (1966), chemistry centre (1968), 
technical block (1969) and student amenity 
centre (1973). The lagoon paddock was 
gradually filled between 1966 and 1977 and 
grassed, and a new entrance road to the Yarra 
Boulevard constructed (1971). Early plantings 
such as the 1884 boxthorn hedge around the 
orchard and the last remaining tree of the 1861 
Pinus radiata avenue were removed in 1962 and 
1965 respectively. 

In 1962, noted landscape designer Ellis Stones, 
constructed a rock garden to the east of the 
nursery area. The volunteer group Friends of 
Burnley Gardens, formed in 1997, assisted with 
the renovation of this garden in 1999. 

Australian plants again popular 

The ornamental section of the Gardens was 
recognised as an immensely valuable asset by 
principal Tom Kneen in 1966. At this time it 
featured extensive garden beds, lavishly and 
thickly planted with annuals. The Principal’s 
Drive bed (still extant today to the north of the 
lily ponds) was one hundred metres long and 
three to four metres wide and always planted for 
display. The west side of the Administration 
Building was planted in the 1960s fashion using 
the native Doryanthes sp. (spear lily) and agaves 
with red scoria used as mulch. The Gardens 
reflected the educational needs of the students 


and specific plants were planted in the Gardens 
on the request of lecturers. (Hipwelli999). 

This period saw another rise in the popularity of 
native plants, and the following trees (still 
extant) were planted in the native border area, 
and around the new Student Amenities Building: 
Brachychiton rupestris (bottle tree), Callitris 
columellaris (white cypress pine), Eucalyptus 
sideroxylon subsp. tricarpa (red ironbark), 
Eucalyptus nicholii (narrow-leaved peppermint), 
and Ficus rubiginosa (Port Jackson fig). 

In recognition of the need to have a planting 
policy to replace important signature trees when 
they reached senescence, a Taxodium distichum 
(swamp cypress-1972) and Cedrusdeodara 
‘Aurea’ (golden deodar-1970) were planted in 
the vicinity of the Pinus radiata specimens which 
had been removed from the original 1861 
carriageway. A Sequoia sempervirens sucker 
from the original 1861 tree was also planted out 
in 1970 (Hipwelli999). 


Moving ahead 


In 1980, the principal’s 1897 residence, in a state 
of disrepair and no longer needed, was 
demolished despite a last minute effort to have 
it classified by the National Trust. The building’s 
footprint was excavated and a sunken garden 
constructed here shortly afterwards by students. 
Remnants of raised stone beds and a stone seat 
dating from the 1920s and 1930s can still be 
found to the north of the sunken garden, in what 
was the principal’s garden. An old wisteria now 
climbs over a timber trellis where it once covered 
a shed in this garden. The 1861 drive was also 
removed and the area turned to lawn. 


The Bull Paddock in 
2001 with Araucaria 
cunninghamii (hoop pine). 
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The entrance to the 
Principal’s Drive with the 
lily ponds on the right 
C1930S. The Summer House 
is out of the picture to the 
bottom left. 


The same view today. 

The area of toppings to the 
lower left is the entrance to 
the Summer House. 
(LAndrews 2001) 



Reflecting Burnley’s prominence in the teaching 
of amenity horticulture in Australia the fruit and 
vegetable sections of the old orchard were 
moved to Dookie Agricultural College in 1981. 
The orchard (established 1862 and extended 
1884) became known as the Field Station, used 
for research and amenity horticulture. In 
recognition of the history of the fruit tree 
collections, and the long tradition of fruit tree 
pruning demonstrations forthe public at 
Burnley, a pruning garden for public and student 
demonstrations was later planted in about 1999. 

The Energy Centre was built in the Field Station 
in 1986, and library and classrooms opened in 
1981 near the lagoon paddock. The formal Rose 
Garden was laid out in 1981, and around this 
time, additional Ulmusprocera (English elm) 
trees were planted to replace those in the 1865 
elm row that had died during the 1969 drought. 

I n 1985, the Quercus suber (cork oak) and 
Agathis robusta (Queensland kauri) in the 
Gardens were listed on the National Trust 
(Victoria) Register of Significant Trees. 

Teaching requirements dictated the addition of 
many native shrubs and trees to the Gardens 
during this period. This was achieved by the 
development of the Rainforest Garden in 1993, 
and the Native Garden, consisting of a stream 
linking a series of ponds, an informal bush 
garden and an indigenous grassland which was 
developed between 1980 and 1992. 

Along the Swan Street entrance drive, sixteen 
Corymbia citriodora (lemon scented gums) date 
from the early 1990s. These were grown from 
seed at the Gardens in an experiment using the 
first root control bag system (Hipwell 1999). 


Looming change 

In 1995 a large section of the site, owned (as 
Crown land) by the government and largely used 
for agricultural pursuits since the 1930s, was 
sold to a private company-AMRAD 
Pharmaceuticals-which built its own access 
road down to Yarra Boulevard. On 1 July 1997, 
Burnley Gardens became part of the University 
of Melbourne, with its official title changing to 
the University of Melbourne, Institute of Land 
and Food Resources - Burnley Campus. This 
caused considerable concern among Burnley 
staff and students who feared that the unique 
educational qualities of the college would be 
compromised and the historic gardens 
jeopardized by absorption into the larger 
institution. 

In recognition of the potential heritage 
importance of Burnley Gardens the University of 
Melbourne in 2001 commissioned a Landscape 
Conservation Analysis for the Gardens to 
ascertain the site’s cultural significance. This 
study found that the site was of historical, 
aesthetic and scientific (horticultural) 
significance to the people of Victoria and 
Australia (McPhee and Andrews 2002). 

As a result, Burnley Gardens was registered with 
Heritage Victoria in December 2003. However, 
with the sale of the AMRAD site to developers 
earlier that year, Burnley Gardens came under 
threat from further development. The planned 
multi-storey development by United States- 
based finance giant GE on the site indirectly 
threatened the Gardens with overshadowing 
and encroachment by new buildings and 
inevitable over-use of the grounds by an 
additional 1500 staff. It was feared the proposed 
development would also compromise the many 
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valuable environmental and recreational 
qualities of the surrounding Yarra River corridor 
and parkland. 

Efforts by concerned residents to object to the 
planned development were effectively curtailed, 
with the normal state planning process 
bypassed and planning authority resting solely 
with the Victorian Planning Minister (Slamet 
2003). It is fervently hoped that the developers 
and the state government will take some 
account of the community’s concerns and 
achieve an outcome that recognises the 
continuing importance of the Gardens and 
surrounding parkland. 

All those who visit Burnley Gardens find it 
enchanting and memorable. The proximity of 
the old orchard, still in use as a research station, 
allows an appreciation of the horticultural 
experimentation carried out at Burnley Gardens 
for over 140 years. The ornamental section of 
the Gardens, featuring many separate spaces 
and experiences, ensures that it is in the literal 
sense of the word very much a ‘pleasure’ 
garden, and continues to provide, as intended 
from the outset, an area of peace and tranquility 
in a densely populated urban environment. 
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Looking south-west 
towards the Lily Ponds 2001. 
(LAndrews 2001) 


Looking towards the 
Lily Ponds 2001. The 
Administration building 
is to the right. 
(LAndrews 2001) 


The ornamental trees on the site include both exotics and natives planted from 1861 to the 
present day. The earliest trees form a living link with similar trees in a myriad ofVictoria’s public 
parks, botanic gardens and private mansion gardens which were obtained and disseminated 
by Ferdinand von Mueller from overseas supplies or were propagated by him as a result of 
expeditions into the Australian bush. 


Looking towards the 
Lily Ponds, 2001. 
(LAndrews 2001) 


' ' - 


It 


• The final period of planting has concentrated 
on maintaining the balance between mature 
and sometimes senescent coniferous species 
intrinsic to the character of the Gardens and 
the lighter and more delicate deciduous 
plantings and native species. Maintaining the 
diversity of the tree varieties is vital as the 
Gardens continue to be heavily utilized as a 
living and changing teaching resource. 


The Victorian Branch of the Australian Garden History 
Society has funded this article. The Society was formed in 
1980 to bring together those with an interest in the various 
aspects of garden history and to promote research into 
historic gardens and commitment to their preservation. 

For further information about the Society, phone (03) 9650 
5043 or Toll free 1800 678 446 or visit the website 
www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 


• Trees in the initial period of planting in Burnley 
Gardens were almost exclusively evergreen. 
Most were conifers, with some rainforest 
species. Elms, a bush willow and a single oak 
were the only recorded deciduous trees. 


• With extra land available, planting in the 
second wave occurred outside the original 
western boundary of the gardens. Trees 
included similar species as before, with cedars 
and cypresses dominating, but as the period 
progressed, palms, cordylines and flowering 
trees were added. 


• The fourth wave of planting occurred in the 
period from 1910 to 1930. Australian native 
trees, always represented in planting before, 
had become very popular and the planting in 
the Gardens during this period reflected this. 


Analysis of the extant trees in the Gardens shows 
that planting has occurred in a series of‘waves’ 
and the remaining trees clearly illustrate this. 


• The Luffman period from c.1900 saw the third 
wave of planting. The establishment of the 
School of Horticulture in the Gardens and its 
formalized use of the grounds forteaching 
resulted in changes in design and planting. 
Many deciduous flowering trees and shrubs 
were planted in the redesigned grounds with 
newly created garden beds and a new 
principal’s residence as the Gardens’ focus. 


• The fifth planting wave occurred during the 
1930s and 40s and was largely a response to 
opportunities created by major building 
construction in the grounds. Trees included 
Australian natives and later, flowering 
deciduous and evergreen specimen trees and 
shrubs which would harmonize with the older 
plantings then extant in the Gardens. 


• From the 1960s to the 1980s native trees and 
shrubs were extensively planted, reflecting 
the rise in popularity of these species and a 
growing recognition of their importance in the 
environment. 













N ina Crone speaks to the author of a forthcoming book that will delight everyone interested 
in Australian garden history. 


NAC: Paul, your six subjects in Clearings make 
an intriguing assortment of heroes. What led 
you to choose these particular characters? 

PF: They were my six. I just decided. I had an 
idea and I thought I’d write on six people. 

As I work full-time I had to devise a strategy to 
be able to write after work. I thought if I had 
six characters and they told their stories I could 
keep each chapter in my head as I wrote it and 
they were the six I came up with and they are in 
the order I came up with. 

I quite like Sir William Macarthur because he 
was able to best the great Veitch nursery... 
orchids, orchids from New Guinea was his 
tantalizing offer to the Veitches. And I like the 
fact that with Macarthur there is a sense of 
interaction with the English plant trade. That is 
quite important for setting the tone of the 
book, and also quite a good way of 
establishinga colonialview of London’s plant 
trade. It hasn’t been done before and you get a 
sense of ‘London speaks, the world follows’. 
So it was quite fascinating to find out about 
the Veitches. 


And I like Thomas Lang because he imported 
about a million plants in 11 years. What energy 
and resources. About £6,000 he spent without 
a return, which was an enormous amount. And 
the idea that Lang had of having a town 
nursery in Ballarat and a bedding out nursery 
atWarrenheip. I still don’t know the 
whereabouts of the latter, so hopefully the 
book might flush that out. 

Gold changes the whole of Victoria. Middle 
class colonists arrive with virtues of self-help 
and they become a force. Lang could not have 
had those customers but for gold. With gold¬ 
mining too the forests started to be destroyed 


NAC: Did you actually go overseas? 

PF: No, I had a little project for the Historic 
Houses Trust of New South Wales and I just 
came across the Macarthur papers. Fabulous, 
fabulous material because it gives you that 
sense of plants coming into the country and 
plants being distributed out. The Veitches 
were interested in new cultivars and Macarthur 
gave them access to new plants being 
discovered in Australia and the Pacific. I think 
that’s another nice thing about the book 
because you get the sense of the Pacific 
and Australia. 
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‘Botanical Gardens and 
Government House, 
Melbourne’, 1876 oil 
painting by Henry Burn 
(i8o7?-i 884), from the 
Picture Collection at the 
State Library of Victoria. 


for mine props, and then there was the greater 
population to feed, so you clear the land for 
farming around Ballarat. 

NAC: The book’s title, Clearings, did that come 
before or after the characters? 

PF: They came together. I had the idea and 
than I had the six people so what I wanted to 
set out to see was what happens when you 
make a clearing in a colonial space, and what 
are the changes and what are the translations 
that happen, and what are the discussions and 
conversations that arise as you start to clear 
the land. What I discovered is that many, many 
conversations are going on about the notion of 
what a clearing is. 

And the way I structured the book was that the 
first two characters, Macarthur and Lang, are 
about nurseries but Guilfoyle and Bunce are 
about botanic gardens, Josiah Mitchell is about 
farms and Ferguson about forests. So - there 
are four different types of clearings-the 
nursery, the botanic gardens, the farm and 
the forest. 

NAC: Another character you said you like is 
Josiah Mitchell 

PF: I love Josiah Mitchell - no-one will know 
who he is-but for me he turned into the most 
wondrous man because he had a nursery, then 
took over running a model farm, then gave 



lectures on farming, and then became an 
agricultural editor so he takes you into a new 
world. At the start he thought the colony could 
be re-shaped into a Roman Empire, such huge 
confidence, and then his whole life becomes an 
understanding that he is in a colony where that 
can’t happen because the climate is different 
and farming conditions are very different 
because of the Selection Acts. 

The Selection Acts are probably the most 
radical thing that happened in the Australian 
landscape because anyone could take up land 
under the 1860s legislation, and what that 
meant was that there was free land. Mitchell 
said you could ‘flog the land to death like a 
carcass’ and he’s very concerned and says of 
the land round Ballarat that they planted wheat 
crop after wheat crop so the soil became 
exhausted so people moved on. By the mid 
1860s he realized that, unlike America, Victoria 
could not continue going west. Different 
farming practices had to be developed, so he 
then spends 10 years of his life articulating 
what those new farming practices might be. By 
1876 he’s talking about different farming 
practices in sandier climates and the soils of 
the Wimmera. And around Ballarat the farms 
became amalgamated and practised rotation 
of crops. There is this whole negotiation about 
what the land might be, and then he becomes a 
founding member ofthe Victorian Farmers’ 
Union, established in 1874 and he tries 
unsuccessfully to become a politician taking up 
the sentiment of‘men of small means and 
stout hearts’ so he ends his life writing a 
column for the Australasian - appropriately 
headed ‘Clods’. 

NAC: What was Josiah Mitchell’s background? 

PF: In England he had been apprenticed at a 
very early age to an agricultural estate, then he 
became an agricultural foreman to different 
estates. Like Lang he was a representative of 
that group who believed in self-help. Middle 
class gardening expands with the expansion of 
literacy. When you go to the Mechanics 
Institute in Ballarat you will find Lang’s name 
on the Presidents’ Board. There is a whole 
sense ofthe enquiring mind and self-education 
and no fear of speaking out. They were 
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practical people dismissive of intellectual 
knowledge. For instance Josiah Mitchell 
was a ferocious critic of von Mueller. His 
mentor, the columnist McIntosh was highly 
critical of Latinate names. They respected 
hands on experience. 

The dispute with von Mueller is driven by this 
different perception and understanding of the 
landscape and how you hook Australia back 
into a wider cosmos. This new class saw a 
botanic garden akin to a mechanics’ institute - 
to be open to the public and understood by all. 

NAC: And that brings us to William Guilfoyle. 

PF: Guilfoyle is extraordinarily clever. He’s the 
son of a nurseryman, then he makes the 
expedition to the Pacific, then he becomes a 
selector on the Tweed River, and he also 
corresponds with von Mueller who teaches him 
about that other world. So when he arrives in 
Melbourne he has put together what 
politicians want. He can satisfy both camps. 

He really wasn’t at all intellectual. I love 
Guilfoyle because of what he did. He uses the 
colonial model to create the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens: there is the Pacific, the Tweed 
River world, an understanding of the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens and his father’s world to 
create that colonial cosmos. And he hooked 
the colonial model back to England. I love that 
notion of the Government House tower with its 
Union Jack flying above the Gardens. I think 
Guilfoyle had a great genius and he’s my 
favourite because he brought all the strands 
together and always kept his poetic vision. 

Much of the Guilfoyle material is new. I found 
lots more of his writings and a lovely 1875 
illustration from Ballarat showing how 
Guilfoyle personally placed every rock around 
the lake. I concentrated on Guilfoyle’s public 
gardens rather than his private gardens. There 
is a lot more to be done on the private gardens. 
I think there is a lot more to know about 
Guilfoyle. 

NAC: Were there any other candidates for 
the book? 

PF: No. No, I deliberately took six men. I did 
think about that. 1 felt they were men of 


consequence in a way. I think too that if you 
wrote on six 19th century women gardeners 
you’d have a completely different narrative and 
I did not want to muddy it because I think 
probably there is another book called ‘Six 
Women Gardeners’... it’s interesting that the 
women emerge in the 20th century.. 

NAC: Do you think these six men wanted to 
shed the baggage of the old world? Or were 
they just looking for opportunity? 

PF: Gold obviously attracted them ... I think 
it’s quite complex. I think they came for better 
opportunities basically. Mitchell doesn’t go 
straight to the goldfields, he works in the 
Botanic Gardens for a little time then it gets the 
better of him. Bunce is here and there’s a 
wonderful line ‘Shall I go to the goldfields or 
stay in Melbourne and drive men mad by 
talking about plants?’ Then he does head off to 
the Clunes goldfields and he writes the first 
article about Clunes. 

Another thing that really does emerge is that 
Sydney society is quite different from 
Melbourne society because it had that sense of 
permanence, it had been there longer and the 
notion of the gentleman’s villa garden is very 
strong. Sydney was much more a trading port 
of the Pacific. The naval squadron was based 
in Sydney and that’s where you got to go on 
expeditions to the Pacific. Guilfoyle gets on 
to them. 

I knew how the book would end and it ended 
that way. My editor and I thought we might put 
Mitchell last, he’s such a strong character, but 
what I wanted was to have Ferguson standing 
in the beech forest saying ‘There’s such a lack 
of variation here’ as this man actually can’t see 
what the type of forest is in Australia. That’s 
how the book finishes - to suggest that the 
inheritance of colonial Australia is we still can’t 
see the land. So Ferguson becomes the 
metaphor for the modern Australian condition 
if you like. We still know so little about the 
ecology of this country. It’s not really an 
appropriate tradition and that’s why I think 
Guilfoyle is very interesting... at least he’s 
using Australasian plants and he brings to 
Melbourne Australian scenes. They are not 
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British scenes. I don’t think the Botanic 
Gardens is at all about Britain. 

NAC: Can you pinpoint any seminal moments 
for the book? 

PF: I remember sitting in a lecture years ago - 
1978 - and it was one of the formative 
influences on the book. I heard the Botanic 
Gardens explained as an 18th century Botanic 
Garden and I thought ‘This is not an 18th 
century garden.’ The other seminal influence 
in the book was in 1980 when I stood on the 
steps of one of my family’s houses in Ireland, 
the grass so green in summer, and at that 
moment I understood about the colonial 
translation. If you had those images in your 
mind when you came to Australia, how did you 
understand where you were? That I think is the 


magic of Josiah Mitchell, he was actually able 
to talk about an agricultural landscape free of 
English colours and images. These people did 
grapple with what it meant to be in a colony. It 
was different from England. And that’s a 
different narrative to the one I grew up with, 
where all the gardening books suggested that 
people pined for England. I don’t think you can 
pine for England because England, at the time 
people were coming to Australia for gold, was 
experiencing a great expansion of plant 
material and the re-making of the English 
garden. You’ve got Fortune in China and 
people from all over the world scrabbling in 
California. I love the fact that the Wellingtonia 
gigantea gave its name to a mine in Ballarat. 
You can just sense how they felt it was going to 
be a damn long hole. 


NAC: Paul, you have enormous empathy for 
place and period. Where do you think this 
talent came from? 


. ! William Guilfoyle 





PF: I remember when we used to go on 
holidays we were all given tasks - one of my 
sisters had to read the maps, I had to go to the 
local library to find the local history and had to 
tell everybody what we were seeing. We were 
always interested in stories about the land. 
When we went to friends in the North-East of 
Victoria we were taken on drives and you’d 
have this wonderful sense of conversation 
about good farms and bad farms, judged by 
the tussocks and the fences, and you’d do a 
head count of sheep in paddocks and things 
like that. There’s always been empathy for land 
and story and the people who inhabit the land. 
The book has not come just from ferreting in 
archives, it’s come from a sense of place. 

NAC: The challenges faced by the cultural 
historian appear to me to be quite formidable. 

PF: Yes, they are particularly demanding 
because what you have to know is a whole 
period to write about an aspect of it. This book 
has taken a long time because it is about 
layering- information, the history of design, 
photography, and so on. There is not a book on 
Victorian agriculture and no book really about 
selection - just these huge, yawning gaps. 

It took six months to find out when the 
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Victorian Farmers’ Union was established. 

I had to trawl through the newspapers. 

It takes a longtime to build up a whole 
knowledge of Victoria and then you have to 
visit places, look at them, and then go away 
and think about them. A wonderful influence 
was when I first met Grace Fraser, the 
landscape architect. She said ‘You’ve got 
to look continually to see patterns and 
differences’. 

The conversations are important too: 
conversations, not in the academy, but in the 
field, the library and the museums. The other 
great anchors for me are the State Library of 
Victoria and the Flerbarium of Melbourne. 

You could not do the illustrations for the book 
except for the SLV. No other library in the 
country has such 19th century collections. 
Because of gold I am the inheritor of an 
intellectual capital that allows me to explore 
a whole cosmos. 

NAC: And what is the next cosmos that Paul 
Fox is going to explore? 



PF: Well, I got a letter of offer just this week for 
my next book for Miegunyah and it will be 
called Travelling: Europe in the Australian 
imagination? That’s going to go from i860 to 
1972. It will be trying to understand how the 
notion of travel has played itself out in the 
Australian landscape. Then Kate Darien-Smith 
of the Australian Centre at Melbourne 
University knows what Book N0.3 is. I don’t 
know how I’m going to do Book N0.3 yet, but 
it’s called Seeing Plants: a history of the 
tropical rainforest in Asia and the Pacific and 
it’s all mapped out but I have to go to Kew so 
I’ve got to find some money. 


Melbourne s cultural institutions and gardens. l° slah Mitchell, from Leader, 

,, . , . ,, , , .. 23 April 1881 

He is an honorary fellow of the Australian 
Centre at the University of Melbourne, a 
member of the Landscape Advisory Sub¬ 
committee of Heritage Council Victoria and 
of the Editorial Advisory Panel for Australian 
Garden History. 


NAC: I am so looking forward to putting 
Clearings on my bookshelf. It’s such an exciting 
and beautiful book (and we haven’t spoken 
about the wonderful illustrations). Thank you 
Paul, and best wishes for the launch and for 
Books No. 2 and No. 3. 


Paul Fox has a background in history and 
landscape architecture. He contributed to the 
Oxford Companion to Australian Gardens, has 
written many articles on colonial architecture, 
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NATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE ELECTIONS 

The 24th Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Garden History Society will be held 
in Sydney, on Saturday 16 October 2004 at 
8.30am. Items to be included on the agenda 
should be posted to the AGHS office. Branches 
are asked to nominate their representative to 
the National Management Committee and to 
inform the Secretary, Di Wilkins (c/-AGHS office) 
by 27 August 2004. 

There will be six vacancies on the National 
Management Committee this year. Richard 
Heathcote has served the maximum term of 
six years and must retire. Lee Tregloan resigned 
earlier this year. Elizabeth Walker (current 
Treasurer) and Malcolm Wilson are resigning 
at the AGM. Max Bourke and Stuart Read have 
served one term of three years and need to 
stand down but may choose to renominate. 
Nominations to the National Management 
Committee open on 28 July and close on 
3 September 2004. To obtain a nomination 
form contact Jackie Courmadias on 
03 9650 5043 or Toll Free 1800 678 446. 

Elections offer an opportunity for members to 
participate in the management of the Society. 
Each year the National Management Committee 
holds 3 face-to-face, full-day meetings in 
February, June and prior to the national 
conference. These meetings are interspersed 
with 3 one-hour telephone link-up meetings in 
April, August and December. 


Elected members serve for a 3-year term and are 
eligible for re-election for a maximum of one 
additional term. An allowance to alleviate travel 
costs for the meetings in Sydney and Melbourne 
is available if required. 


FUNDS FOR NEW 
PHOTOCOPIER 

Recently the AGHS office purchased a new 
photocopier. The previous one, a secondhand 
Toshiba, did sterling service, but alas it was 
such an old model that parts required for 
repairs were no longer available. The NMC is 
seeking financial donations to help cover the 
cost of this new purchase - a total amount of 
$2000. Donations of any amount would be very 
welcome. Please send to AGHS Office, Gate 
Lodge, 100 Birdwood Avenue, Melbourne 3004. 


THANKS TO OUR 
PACKING TEAM 

It is always a busy evening for the packers when 
the Annual Conference material is inserted into 
the journal. Thanks go to Jane Bunney, Di 
Ellerton, Fran Faul, Jane Johnson, Beverley and 
John Joyce, Laura Lewis, Sandra Torpey, 
Georgina Whitehead and Elizabeth Wright for 
doingthe mail-out. New members of the 
packing group are always most welcome. 
Contact Jackie Courmadias for more details. 


WANTED - A TREASURER 

The National Management Committee regrets that Elizabeth Walker is unable to continue as 
Treasurer after the Annual General Meeting in October. Elizabeth has served in this position for 
six years making a substantial contribution to AGHS over this time. 

Expressions of interest in the position of Treasurer should be discussed with Jackie Courmadias 
at Head Office. Phone (03) 9650 5043 or Toll Free 1800 678 446. 
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Sunday 25 

Western Australia, Kalamunda 
11.30am AGM. Contact: Edith Young 
at Young_ee47@hotmail.com or 
John Viska (08) 93281515. 

Saturday 31 & Sunday August 1 
Victoria, Castlemaine Working 
Bees. Saturday at Tute’s Cottage 
(Mel 287-7O). Sunday at Buda 
(Mel 287-4Q). Saturday night: 
dinner in the Buda Garden Room 
with Friends of Buda. Contact: 
Helen Page (03) 9397 2260. 


AUGUST 

Tuesdays'' 

Sydney & Northern NSW 
6pm at History House, 

133 Macquarie St, Sydney 
AGM - refreshments will be 
served at 6pm followed by a 
short meeting, election of office 
bearers and a talk. Bookings: 

Mark Brandon 0416 026 793. 

Sundays' 1 ' 

Southern Highlands, Exeter 
10am at Exeter Village Hall, 

Guest Speaker: Dr Peter Valder 
‘Plant Collectors in China’, followed 
by the AGM and a visit to two 
bulb-filled gardens in Exeter. 
Morning tea and lunch provided. 
Cost: $25 (AGHS members) $30 
(others). Bookings essential. 
Contact: Ros Craig (02) 4862 2535. 

Thursday 12 

Victoria, Melbourne 7.15pm at 
Mueller Hall, Birdwood Ave, South 
Yarra. AGM followed by lecture 
‘Gardens in Nineteenth Century 
Australian Literature’ by Susan 
Martin, Senior Lecturer in English 
in the School of Communication, 
Arts & Critical Enquiry at La Trobe 
University. Lecture: $18 (AGHS 
members $14). Contact: Helen 
Page (03) 9397 2260. 



Sunday 15' 

Tasmania, Hobart 
11am in theTraining Room of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. AGM 
followed by guest, Mark Fountain 
who will speak about the Sub- 
Antarctic Plant House in the 
Gardens. Tea, coffee and light 
refreshments will be served. 
Contact: Deidre Pearson 
(03) 6225 3084. 

Wednesday 18 
Victoria, Melbourne 
Working Bee at Bishopscourt. 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9397 2260. 

Saturday & Sunday 28 & 29* 
Victoria, Birregurra 
Working Bees at Mooleric (Mel 92-6E) 
and Turkeith (Mel 92-6E). Contact: 
Helen Page (03) 9397 2260. 


SEPTEMBER 

Saturday 4 

Sydney and Northern NSW 
ioam-3pm at All Saints Church 
Hall, Stanmore Rd, Petersham. 
Gardening in the Inner West, 
a seminar on Marrickville’s 
gardening history. Learn about 
indigenous use of landscape, 
gardens of grand Victorian villas, 
late 19th century plant nurseries, 
Marrickville Horticultural Society, 
and contemporary backyard 
gardening by ‘new Australians’. 
Display of archival horticultural 
material. Plant identification. 
Morning and afternoon tea. A joint 
function with Marrickville Heritage 
Society and Marrickville Council. 
Cost: $40, (Members & 
Concessions $35). Bookings 
essential. Enquiries: Peter 
Cousens (02)95503809. 

Friday 10 

Sydney, Knox Garden Day 
Billyard 81 Water Sts, Wahroonga. 
Open gardens and stalls. 
Enquiries: Christine Buchan Ford 
(02) 9449 1218. 


Sunday 12' 

Western Australia, Perth 
Talk: The utilisation of local plants 
by the early settlers. Contact: 

Edith Young 

Young_ee47@hotmail.com or John 
Viska (08) 93281515. 

Wednesday 15" 

Victoria, Melbourne 
Working Bee at Bishopscourt. 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9397 2260. 

Monday 20 
Victoria, Melbourne 
8pm at Mueller Hall, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra. Lecture 
‘Dry Stone Walls - Public Art in the 
Landscape’ by Raelene Marshall 
of the Dry Stone Wall Association. 
Cost: $18 (AGHS members $14). 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9397 2260. 

Saturday 27 : 

Victoria, Bulla 

Working Bee at Glenara (Mel 177-C9). 
Contact: Helen Page (03 9397 2260. 


OCTOBER 

Saturday 2 

Victoria, the Dandenongs 
Bus Trip: ‘Walling Wonders in 
the Dandenongs’. Visits to five 
Walling gardens. Cost: $83 
(AGHS members $72). Booking 
form available. Contact: Helen 
Page (03) 9397 2260 or 
helenpage@bigpond.com 

Friday 29-Tuesday 2 November 
Victoria, The Grampians 
With Rodger & Gwen Elliot - a 5 day 
Bus Trip. Booking form available. 
Contact: Sue Keon-Cohen (03) 

5944 3971 ° r 

info@emilyhillfarm.com.au 

Friday 15-Sunday 17 
Domain Theatre, Art Gallery of 
New South Wales 25th Annual 
National Conference ‘Browned Off: 
Old Gardens in a New World’. 


Monday 18 

Optional Day of Visits: Gardens of 
Sydney’s Northern Beaches $110 

Tuesday 19-Thursday 21 

Post-Conference Tour: historic 
homes and gardens in the Cow 
Pasture and Appin areas, south 
ofSydney. 

Sunday 24 

Western Australia, Mandurah 
Visit to Mandurah. Contact: Edith 
YoungatYoung_ee47@hotmail.com 
or John Viska (08) 93281515. 


DECEMBER 
Sunday 5 : 

Western Australia, Perth 
Christmas Function atTranby 
House. Contact: Edith Young 
Young_ee47@hotmail.com or 
John Viska (08) 93281515. 


indicates an activity organized 
byAGHS 




Dr Sophie Ducker 
admires the bluestone at 
Bishopscourt Melbourne 
on the Open Garden Day 
in 2002. 

Photo: courtesy Robin Page 




VALE 

SOPHIE DUCKER, AM 

9 APRIL 1909 - 20 MAY 2004 

The Australian Garden History Society has lost a 
dear friend and a loyal member. The eulogies 
delivered at Sophie’s funeral at Trinity College 
Chapel, Melbourne University covered her full 
and varied life, in particular her academic 
achievements. 

We will remember her as a keen supporter of the 
AG HS who attended most of our activities. We 
all have our memories of Sophie who was 
always a contributor to the occasion. In April 
2000 at the age of 91 Sophie presented a 
thoroughly researched lecture on the early 
botanical exploration of Australia. Also in 2000 
Sophie joined with us on our bus trip to the 
Otway Ranges and Port Campbell National Parks 
and participated keenly giving detailed 


descriptions of the various seaweeds we saw. 
The following year at our conference held at the 
University of Melbourne, Sophie volunteered to 
take a group around the System Garden at the 
Botany School. All those who took advantage of 
this generous offer will remember it as a very 
special tour. At that same conference during the 
AGM Sophie asked what was being done to 
record the experiences of early AGHS members. 
That prompted the National Management 
Committee to organise a series of oral history 
interviews with our early members. It was 
appropriate that Sophie was the first to be 
interviewed and she tookthat responsibility 
very seriously and prepared thoroughly for her 
interview. Sophie, a very loyal friend to many, 
was particularly concerned that her long 
standing AG HS friend, the late Alice Jeffrey had 
not been recorded adequately and she was able 
to put that to rights in her interview. 

Helen Page 



NOT THE SPOT FOR A CAR PARK 
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COUNTRY VISIT 


The official party arrives at the re-enactment of the planting of the York 
Park Oaks on 10 May 1927. 

From the left: Prime Minister Stanley Bruce (Max Bourke AM, AGHS), the Duke and Duchess of 
York (Dr Ken Taylor and Maggie Taylor, NationalTrust) and Mr Charles Weston (Dr John Gray) and 
his wife. This event was a combined project of the AGHS, the NationalTrust and the Friends of 
ACTTrees. Held in Canberra on 9 May 2004 it drew attention to the Federal Government plan to 
demolish the plantings of York Park for a car park. Approximately 60 people attended the event. 


From the left: Colleen Morris (Chair, National Management 
Committee and member of the Sydney and Northern NSW 
Branch), Margaret Darling, AM (AGHS Patron, and member 
of the Victorian Branch) and Kate Madden (NSW State 
Representative on the NMC and member of the Southern 
Highlands Branch at Woomargama during a visit by the 
Southern Highlands Branch in November last year. 
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